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EDITORIAL 


In the year in which our President, Raymond 
Hayes, celebrated his eightieth birthday it is a 
particular pleasure to share, through the medium 
of these Transactions, his vivid retrospect of the 
early years of this Society. Archaeology is 
necessarily a social activity demanding co- 
operation and teamwork; lifelong friendships 
are anatural consequence of working togetheron 
joint projects, and a joyous sense of camaraderie 
pervades the memoirs of our most distinguished 
founder member. 


He more than anyone will take satisfaction 
from the fact that in its fifth decade the Society 
continues to participate in excavation; volunteers 
have recently been active on sites in Scarborough 
old town and in this issue Chris Hall and Trevor 
Pearson report on findings in East Sandgate, 
Leading Post Street, St Sepulchre Street, and on 
the Paradise Estate. In this connection it is 
appropriate to commend to all readers Trevor 


Pearson’s Archaeological Survey of 
Scarborough, published by Scarborough 
Borough Council. For anyone interested in the 
medieval town it is an indispensable resource. 


Historical studies of English rural landscape 
owe much to the pioneering work of Professor 
W.G. Hoskins in the 1950s; in that same tradition 
Philip Craven brings a countryman’s insight to 
his examination of glebe terriers in two Ryedale 
parishes. 

As these Transactions demonstrate, 
archaeology, archival research, and informed 
observation are interactive disciplines, in the 
exercise of which it is hoped that members will 
continue to add to the sum of local historical 
knowledge. Contributions for the next issue 
should be sent to the Editor at the Central Library, 
Vernon Road, Scarborough YO11 2NN. 


Reminiscences of the Scarborough and District Archaeological Society 


by Raymond Harland Hayes 


During the 1939-45 War I was friendly with 
Jim Ingram who was assistant warden at 
Scarborough Youth Hostel. He was crippled, 
one leg shorter than the other, nevertheless he 
managed to ride‘a lady’s bike and his arms were 
strong. He had a talent for writing, having no 
fewer than twelve books to his credit eventually, 
including Companion into Cheshire (Methuen 
1947), Companion into the North Riding 


(Methuen 1952), North Midland Country 


(Batsford 1948), The River Trent (Cassell 1955), 
and The Land of Mud Castles (John Long 1952). 


In I Found Adventure (John Long 1951) he 
describes how he sailed in the last of the four- 
masted windjammers ‘Herzogin Cecilie’ to 
Finland where despite his lameness and poor 
eyesight he walked and hitch-hiked across 
Lapland to Narvik. In a similar vein is The 
World’s My University (Harrap 1965). It 
describes life at the Youth Hostel and how he met 
me and how we tried to trace Roman roads 
around Malton following a lead to a length of 
paved road near Brandreth Farm west of Castle 
Howard. Herman Ramm thought it part of 
Wade’s Causeway leading to York but it is more 
in line with Braygate Street. 


At York we heard Dr Philip Corder give an 
excellent lecture on Langton Villa, and next day 
we went to look at the south-east angle tower on 
the city wall west of Monk Bar. We asked a 
builder if we could go into his yard just under the 
tower and we stayed so long that when we 
wanted to return he had locked the gate. 
Fortunately there was an interval tower with a 
wooden door which I climbed up on to the wall. 
I had a job pulling Jim up with his lame leg and 
to add to our anxiety some children in a garden 
close by shouted “Look! German spies!” 


Jim invited me to stay at the Youth Hostel for 
the first meeting of the proposed Scarborough 
society in June 1947. There were ten founder 
members — Mrs Jones, Captain Denison from 
The Hulleys, and Messrs Gwatkin, Hayes, 
Ingram, Mitchelson, Moore, Rimington, Scott, 


and Williams. Frank Rimington was elected 
Chairman and T.L. Gwatkin, then curator of the 
museum, secretary. We were told several times 
later, “You have a very good chairman.” 


One of the first accounts of fieldwork was 
given by J.G. Scott on the finds at Seamer gravel 
pits, and John Moore on the early excavations at 
Star Carr. Charles Phillips of the Ordnance 
Survey spoke on field archaeology, Dudley 
Waterman of the Yorkshire Museum gave a talk 
on Roman Britain, W.S. Brooks of Hull 
University gave Medieval Castles and Dr. E. Gee 
gave Life in Medieval England in his usual 
humorous style. Jack Scott took over the 
excavations at Crossgates(1); at first the site was 
thought to be a small Roman camp but later, 
despite the discovery of a sword and a pair of 
tongs, it was placed as aRomano-British farm by 
Herman Ramm(2). Several Anglo-Saxon hearths 
were found in the next field. It was uncertain 
whether the Anglian overlapped the late Roman. 
Jack Scott left fora post at Glasgow Museum and 
J.G. Rutter continued with George Pye who 
worked there off and on until the 1970s. 


John Moore was the first treasurer of the 
Society; he became notable as the discoverer of 
Star Carr and the Flixton site, later excavated by 
Professor J.G.D. Clark and published by 
Cambridge Unviversity Press in 1954. In 1947 
when Moore was first digging at Star Carr he 
invited Alan Precious and myself to visit this 
important site where he claimed to have found 
horse bones 9000 years old! We rode there on 
bikes; like most days that summer it was 
brilliantly sunny. We found the location but 
could not see anyone about; it was in a field of 
young cor six to eight inches high. Then we 
noticed a pile of black peaty soil with a trench 
behind it; from this came clods of earth into the 
air. The trench was five feet deep at least and on 
the bottom was Moore paddling about in inky 
black water. 


At the same time the excavations on Orchard 
Field at Malton were unearthing a Roman town 


house with a mosaic floor and hypocausts. 
Charles Phillips arrived to see it but he was full 
of Star Carr with its radio-carbon date 7538+350 
BC. Noel Mitchelson, for some time a very 
active member at Scarborough, was spending his 
summer holidays at Orchard Field and I took all 
the photographs. The Reverend Derek Smith 
was director at Malton but we did not know then 
that he would never produce areport. In the end, 
ten years later, Sir Edward Whitley, Mitchelson 
and I had to meet in Malton and try to remember 
what we could of the excavation for Noel 
Mitchelson to publish the report. It was difficult 
butit appeared inthe YAJ (3),and my photographs 
were said by professor Ian Richamond to be 
some of the best he had seen. 


When we were on an outing to Cawthorn 
Camps Clive Rudeforth of Bridlington held forth 
on dowsing and John Grayson asked him if he 
would find the water supply. Holding his 
pendulum up he walked over the camps and it 
began to vibrate, so John said “I have a spade in 
the car, we'll soon find if it’s there”. “It’s fifty 
feet down!” said Clive! On the same day we had 
tea at Pickering. A large assortment of pork pies 
were set out on the table for us. Robin Shepherd 
said to Clive, “Test those pies with your pendulum 
and tell us if they are alright”. Clive held it over 
the pies looking a trifle apprehensive, finally 
saying they were all good but one which wasa bit 
doubtful on one side. Robin immediately cut it 
in two and placed the doubtful half on Frank’s 
plate. 


It was at this time (1957) that Frank Rimington 
became very keen on digging the enclosures on 
Levisham Moor. One of the Whitby Club 
members had found a piece of samian ware near 
a rabbit hole, so some of us began up there on the 
large enclosure. George Pye was delighted 
when he found arim of Iron Age type. Just then 
Nigel Hudleston, the Squire of Rillington, arrived. 
“You’re wasting your time if you think it’s 
Roman, I have copies of the charters - all 
medieval.” “But Mr. Hudleston’”, said George, 
“T’ve just found a piece of Iron Age pottery.” 
“Nonsense!”, said Hudleston, “Rubbish!”, 
throwing it over his shoulder into the long heather 
where George spent twenty minutes looking for 
he 


Some years later we were at Levisham having 
tea at The Horseshow when Frank produced a 
letter from a certain John Rigg with a card 
inscribed SWINUM ADIT. “What does it 
mean?” The vicar, the Reverend Alfred Couse 
was just leaving the church so we asked him. 
“All I can say is it is something about a defunct 
pig” was hisreply. When John Rigg arrived he 
explained: “I keep it as a motto for archaeologists. 
I was excavating in Norfolk with Rainbird Clark 
and we had laid our lunch packets on the bank 
only to find a large white pig eating them!”’. 


Levisham Moor lasted a long time although 
we usually spent a few days there in September 
or October. It wasavery extensive site, Rowland 
Close from Kildale spent a few days with us and 
he noticed where we crossed over two concentric 
circles there was a lot of iron slag in the ditches. 
So eventually we dug it, finding a circle of post- 
holes. A hut, we concluded. At the end of the 
week all the Scarborough people left and Frank 
said, ““You and Rowland can uncover the hearth. 
It will be in the centre”. Next day we arrived at 
Lockton to see the Levisham Moors covered 
with snow, but only a light fall, and we called on 
Douglas Smith who helped at times for a broom 
tosweep itaway. Assoonas weremoved the turf 
I noticed a ring of iron slag which, proved to be 
the chimney of asmall Iron Age smelting furnace. 
Pottery of the usual crude ware proved this. 
Gerry McDonnell who was studying metallurgy 
thought it was part of a shaft furnace but Dr. 
Tylecote said no shaft was necessary. The 
furnace was like a domed bee-skep, only small, 
less than half ametrein height. LaterI excavated 
a medieval iron furnace in Rosedale which had 
been about the same size but with a mass of slag, 
evidently rebuilt several times. 


Unfortunately Frank was in hospital and Jim 
Rutter had gone to live in South Wales so I was 
left with the task of publishing Levisham. As the 
National Park owned the Moor I appealed to 
them for financial help. David Brook was to edit 
it but he left and handed it over to Percival 
Turnbull of Durham University. I never saw the 
text until a finished copy was given to me and it 
was obvious there were several mistakes 
especially in the plans (4). Had Peter Wilson 
been the editor it would have been perfect, as he 
edited my North East Yorkshire Studies 


(1988)(5). 

Levisham Moor proved that Iron Age or native 
British stock-herders and small farmers were 
scraping a living on rather sterile sandy soil. 
Then there was an interval until thirteenth-century 
peasants farmed it for Old Malton Priory as the 
records show. There is ample scope for more 
work there in the future. 


Ayton Castle was the scene of activities from 


1958 to 1961. Again Messrs Rimington and 
Rutter directed the excavations(6). This castle is 


classed as a large pele tower but further work is - 


needed in order to establish this. Several 
fragments of Roman pottery were thought to 
have come from a site not far away. Mainly 
thirteenth- and fourteenth-century pottery but 
also a quantity of fifteenth-century ware was 
found including twenty in German stoneware 
and a good proportion of glazed ware. Metal 
work included several sickles but only one 
spearhead. 


In 1960 a hoard of groats and half groats was 
found in St Thomas Street in Scarborough dating 
from the reigns of Henry VIII and Edward VI(7). 


In 1961 the Harrison brothers of West Farm, 
Blansby Park, found human bones ploughed out 
in one of their fields. There was a large spread 
of stones and the agent for the Duchy of Lancaster, 
R.H.G. Hamersley, asked Jim Rutter to examine 
the area. We dug out the remains of two Bronze 
Age(?) barrows previously dug into probably by 
the Pickering squires of the nineteenth century. 
We found the burial pits and the rim and side of 
an inverted urn in Barrow II with much cremated 
bone remains. Barrow I contained thirteen 
potsherds including sherds of Peterborough ware 
and a corded beaker, also Overhanging Rim Urn 
fragments(8). The remains of another has been 
located recently by D. and M. Smith. Several 
members of the Society took part in the 
excavations and we were entertained mostroyally 
by the Harrisons. Someone remarked it was like 
the tales of the early nineteenth century barrow 
diggers with hampers of food and bottles of 
wine. Blansby Park is featured in Frank 
Rimington’s papers on deer parks(9). 

In 1962-64 Frank Rimington was excavating 
at Allerston Manor. There were a few Roman 
potsherds but only one Anglian; of the medieval, 


82% were from the thirteenth to fourteenth 
centuries(10). 


J.G. Rutter continued his survey of linear 
earthworks and began his lists of industrial 
archaeological sites in North Yorkshire (1969- 
71)(11), helped by a small band of members. We 
also compiled notes on Rosedale mines and 
railway which were later published as a research 
report and became a very popular “bestseller’(12). 


Peter Farmer dug at the deserted medieval 
village at Osgodby in 1956-65(13). There was 
amanor house and chapel on the site now occupied 
by HallFarm. Another deserted medieval village 
trenched in the 1950s was Hatterboard, sited 
between the Hospital and Lady Edith’s Drive, 
flourishing in the thirteenth to fourteenth century 
but gone by the fifteenth century. It was too 
small to maintain itself for long. Potsherds from 
the late twelfth century to the mid-to-late 
foureteenth century cease abruptly. The report 
was published in 1961 by Frank Rimington(14) 
and Jim Rutter published the pottery in Medieval 
pottery in the Scarborough Museum( 15), avery 
useful summary for pottery of this period. 


Later (1973) Peter Farmer with his group 
tackled the Balmoral site in Scarborough. No 
plans or sections appeared in the interim 
report(16) and it is difficult to ascertain what 
exactly was found in the trenches. They 
claimed the 1745 ditch was cut into the 1225 
ditch, portions of St Thomas’ Hospital being 
used as a later defence wall. They removed all 
the 1180 structures to expose post-holes and 
hearths of the late Saxon period. Noplan of these 
appears, though they claim the hospital was on 
the site of two phases of Dark Age buildings. 
They conclude that there was no medieval 
occupation in the area of Trench III and most of 
St Thomas’ church lay beneath the Balmoral 
Hotel and was largely destroyed by the basement. 


In the first Transactions of the Society J.H. 
Martin described a visit to the Roman Wall on 18 
May 1958 when we were guided by John Gillam 
of Durham University. It was rather a cold day 
and George Pye wore shorts, hence he ran ahead 
of us. Another outing was to Shandy Hall near 
Coxwold. We arrived early and the vicar residing 
there at the time asked us to sit on the lawn until 
he was ready. Before he finished speaking an 


upper window was flung open and a fist knocked 
on the leaded lights. “Not authentic!”, said a 
loud voice. It was Nigel Hudleston. “How has 
he got there’, said the vicar. “I asked you to stay 
on the lawn”. “He’s a law unto himself’, said 
Robin. 

Another outing was to the Mulgrave castles. 
It was rather muddy from Foss Mill to the Castle 
and old Mr. Martin let us go ahead without telling 
anyone. Wereturned by another path and it was 
not until we got back to the coach we realised he 
was missing. Peter Farmer and some of the 
youngsters went back to look for him and found 
him sound asleep on a bankside. 


W.P. Barker of Ebberston died in 1962; he 
was a very capable tutor first at Cambridge then 
at Leeds. He organised excavations on Danby 
Rigg together with the Danby Group. A stony 
cairn on the east side was opened. Finds were 
parts of two cinerary urns, a small cup and a 
bronzeawl. Bill Lamplough and others took part 
in this dig and claimed to have found Iron Age 
pottery. Dr. A. Harding is now at work there in 
the season on a survey of the small cairns and the 
re-excavation of the burial ring dug by J.C. 
Atkinson(17). 


A more unusual site we visited was the turf 
maze at Dalby on the Howardian Hills, called the 
City of Troy(18). It is the only surviving 
example of an ancient game in the North Riding. 
I have seen three others, one at Aldborough in 
Lincolnshire where children still played their 


References 


version of the Roman game. 


J. P. Best was still taking excellent 
photographs; later he was succeeded by John 
Cave who died in 1981. Godfrey Duke died that 
same year and Robin Shepherd in 1988. Such 
old members are often difficult to replace but in 
Trevor Pearson and Chris Hall we have worthy 
successors as Peter Farmer has left the district. 


I have not mentioned the part taken by the 
lady members of the Society; Miss J. Bilklingham 
(who also sang at some of the social evenings), 
Miss B.R. Jarvis and Miss C. Elliot, later Miss M. 
Musto and much later Miss D.E. Leese-Layton 
and Miss Doreen Gullen. Mrs. M.R. Allison has 
done useful work in research on the Green at 
Seamer in an effort to save what remained of a 
once extensive village green. She took part in 
several excavations. 


One of the vital tasks for future members is 
recording any site liable to destruction which is 
taking place rapidly all the time; also recording 
sites and finds on the Ordnance Survey maps - a 
job I did for fifty years for the Ordnance Survey. 


In 1968 I was warden for Dr. Ian Stead at St. 
Alban’s, trying to look after eighty to ninety 
students. When we finished I took a day off to 
see the Museum of Rural Life at Reading. I went 
to the local town museum to ask where to find the 
Folk Museum. A voice said, “What are you 
doing here?” It was T.L. Gwatkin who was 
curator there. It was twenty years since I saw 
him at the excavations at Eastfield Norton with 
the Yorkshire Society! 
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Excavations in Scarborough 1987 and 1988 


by Trevor Pearson and Christopher Hall 


Introduction 


This report gives a brief summary of several 
excavations conducted by the Society in the old 
town of Scarborough between January 1987 and 
April 1988 (Fig. 1). In all cases interim reports 
have been published in advance of final definitive 
reports to appear in due course(1). 1988 has also 
seen the publication of ‘An Archaeological 
Survey of Scarborough’ by one of the writers 
which will provide a framework for future 
excavations within the town (2). 


I East Sandgate (Fig. 2) 


A four-week excavation took place early in 
1987 ona site on the south side of East Sandgate, 
adjacent to its junction with Long Greece Steps. 
The site is terraced down the natural boulder clay 
slope overlooking the harbour. It was planned to 
build a new house on the site, which had been 
derelict for a number of years. Both East 
Sandgate and Long Greece Steps are long- 
established elements of the street pattern and it 
was believed that the excavation would shed 
light on their origins and development. In 
addition it was hoped to discover whether the 
medieval town wall ran along the top of the 
boulder clay slope, crossing the development 
site in its supposed course from Merchants Row 
in the west to the Castle Dykes in the east. The 
excavation trench, measuring 7 metres by 2.5 
metres, was dug on the middle terracing level 
and archaeological deposits were encountered to 
a maximum depth of 2 metres, resting on the 
natural clay surface. Eight phases of activity 
were identified as outlined below. 


Phase 1 - A timber lined drain ran down the 
slope and probably dated from the early fourteenth 
century when documentary sources speak of this 
area as town waste(3). 

Phase 2 - A revetment wall in stone and timber 
was constructed from the base of which a stone- 
lined drain issued down the slope, and behind 
which dumps of earth and clay provided a level 
area. 


Phase 3 - Onthecollapse of the wall, the stones 
were robbed away and a clay pit was excavated 
to its rear. 

Phase 4 - Sand and gravel were dumped on the 
site, burying the clay pit and making a level 
platform for the construction of a house in the 
angle between Long Greece Steps (newly 
established) and East Sandgate. The excavation 
trench covered the yard adjacent to this house. 
Phase 5 - Several layers of clay were deposited 
in the yard, probably to provide a floor of a “lean- 
to’ structure built against the house wall.. 
Phase 6 - The yard was used for industrial 
activity, perhaps nailmaking, as several hearths 
and extensive burnt layers covered the excavated 
area. 

Phase 7 - Eventually pressure on land brought 
about the construction of a house on the former 
yard. This probably occurred in the sixteenth 
century. 

Phase 8 - Inthe 1890s two brick cottages were 
built on the site, and were demolished within the 
last thirty years(4). 


The excavation revealed a complex sequence 
of activities stretching back to the early fourteenth 
century, which generally indicate that the harbour 


area has been heavily exploited and densely 


populated since medieval times. Neither the 
excavation nor the subsequent “watching brief’ 
(while development was in progress) uncovered 
any trace of the town wall. Probably the wall ran 
close to East Sandgate and was robbed away or 
built on when the first house was constructed on 
the street frontage. Since the revetment wall in 
phase 2 and the clay pit in phase 3 apparently 
ignored a boundary along Long Greece Steps it 
is possible that the steps were later in date, 
perhaps contemporary with the construction of 
the house in phase 4. 


II 18-22 St Sepulchre Street (Fig. 2) 


Proposals to demolish and rebuild two 
properties and an adjoining vacant plot on the 
north side of St Sepulchre Street in 1987 prompted 
an archaeological investigation of the site by the 
Society. Prior to this excavation, historical 
evidence was assessed(5) and the following 
conclusions reached. It was thought that an 
excavation might discover pre-twelfth century 
occupation; establish that the modern Globe 
Street once continued northwards across the site 
until its inclosure by the Franciscans in the 
fourteenth century; and reveal that the three 
modern properties covered three medieval 
burgage plots. Evidence suggested that the 
properties lay outside the Franciscan Friary, and 
the boundary was thought to run along the site’s 
northern perimeter or further north in the grounds 
of the school. 


To make a preliminary investigation of these 
points and to assess the depth and character of 
archaeological deposits on the site, four trenches 
were hand-dug towards the rear of the vacant plot 
between 4 and 12 July, 1987. A maximum of 1.5 
metres of stratigraphy was excavated, resting on 
the natural clay, and seven phases of activity 
isolated. 


The most significant discovery was that the 
present pattern of property boundaries was not 
established until the seventeenth or eighteenth 
centuries when stone walls were laid out (phase 
5) on a previously-dumped, 75cm thick deposit 
of earth and clay (phase 4). In earlier phases the 
excavation area was a continuous piece of open 
ground. Angular limestone fragments were 
found on the natural clay surface, derived from 
some unknown activity (phase 1), and were 
overlain by an overall spread of stone chippings 
and broken, glazed floor tiles mixed with loose 
mortar (phase 2). This deposit was interpreted 
as Coming from either the construction or the 
destruction of a mortared stone building close to 
the site. Subsequently the area was abandoned 
to vegetation (phase 3) as the stone chippings 
were covered by a compacted layer of humus 
devoid of artefacts. It is most likely that the 
chippings represent a demolition deposit, after 
which the area was covered by vegetation. These 
discoveries raise the possibility that the excavated 
area is situated within the former precinct of the 
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Franciscan Friary and that the demolition episode 
is part of the post-dissolution destruction of the 
Friary buildings. In this case the Friary precinct 
wall must run closer to St Sepulchre Street than 
hitherto thought. The dumping of soil and clay 
and the establishment of stone property 
boundaries is probably attributable to 
householders in St Sepulchre Street lengthening 
their yards by encroaching on to the former 
Friary grounds. The erection of brick walls in 
phase 6, followed by the creation of the existing 
tarmac yard in phase 7 brings the history of this 
site up to the present day. 


The interim report on the excavation 
recommended that further work to locate the 
Friary boundary wall and the building demolished 
in phase 2 should be initiated when the present 
buildings are demolished and the site 
redeveloped. The cellar of number 18 St 
Sepulchre Street was rapidly examined to record 
stonework contained at the base of three of the 
walls, possibly part of a medieval building 
fronting the street. 


III 7 Leading Post Street 


An interim report on this emergency 
excavation of a section of mid-twelfth century 
town ditch appears elsewhere in this edition of 
Transactions. 


IV The Paradise Estate (Fig. 3) 


Over a period of four weeks in March and 
April 1988, the Society undertook an excavation 
on the Paradise Estate in conjunction with 
Birmingham University Field Archaeology Unit, 
at the request of Scarborough Borough Council, 
which owns the site. No previous excavations 
had taken place here but the lack of modern 
development on the site suggested that 
archaeological remains would be well-preserved 
and extensive, since the site covers 3% of the 
medieval town. A combination of machine and 
hand-dug trenches were excavated. | These 
showed that archaeological remains probably 
extend over at least 25% of the site, that on over 
30% they have been destroyed, while the 
remaining 45% was not available for assessment. 


The interpretation so far placed on the 
discoveries made during the excavation will 
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doubtless be altered should further excavations 
take place. Nevertheless it is clear that the estate 
was covered with buildings in the middle ages. 
The streets adjoining the estate probably date 
from the twelfth-century foundation of the town, 
and medieval structures were uncovered which 
once fronted these streets. The most impressive 
remains belonged to a stone building on the west 
of the site, fronting Church Stairs Steps, and 
situated less than 30 metres from the parish 
church. As well as the wall foundations of 
mortared stone, a glazed tile floor was found 
which could be medieval in date, although more 
extensive excavations would be needed to confirm 
this. The building is shown on the first town map 
of 1725 but not on the next one of 1747, soit must 
have been demolished in the intervening 22 
years(6). 

The only substantial building standing on the 
south part of the estate is Paradise House, the 
former residence of the estate owners built in the 
eighteenth century. A few metres from its west 
gable wall, a clay floor, a hearth, a posthole and 
adrystone wall came to light, probably the remains 
of amedieval building. Tothe south, pottery and 
bone filling a deep pit cut into the natural clay 
may be the rubbish discarded from this building. 
The existing stone boundary wall along Paradise 
Street to the west of the house was found to date 
back to the middle ages since exclusively 
medieval pottery was discovered in its foundation 
trench. 


Further to the west, two stone walls, acobbled 
surface and a hearth, a pit, and a foundation 
trench, all probably medieval in date, were 
exposed by a sequence of small excavation 
trenches. More extensive excavations will be 
needed to establish their date and inter- 
relationship. 


To the east of Paradise House archaeological 
remains had not survived so well. In the 
eighteenth century most of this area was 
apparently used as a clay quarry attached to a 
brickyard and the former quarry trenches came 
to light. | They comprised a tightly packed 
arrangement of long, narrow trenches excavated 
1-1.5 metres into the natural clay and backfilled 
with loose soil once sufficient clay had been 
extracted for brickmaking. As a result, earlier 
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medieval remains had been destroyed apart from 
sherds of medieval pottery caught up in the later 
garden soil and a small area of medieval 
stratigraphy preserved in the north-east corner of 
the estate. Here a line of stones at right-angles 
to the road was uncovered which could be the 
yard boundary of a house fronting Paradise Street. 


The northernmost part of the estate is largely 
covered by an eighteenth century outbuilding 
and a surfaced yard, although a grassy derelict 
plot behind the building was examined by means 
of two trenches. The medieval remains 
discovered here primarily consisted of a thick 
garden soil thoroughly intermixed with pottery, 
which filled an earlier gully and pit cut down into 
the natural clay. Two flint cores were found in 
the garden soil suggesting that there was 
prehistoric activity in this area. The north wall | 
of the present outbuilding is constructed of stone 
blocks probably robbed from St Mary’s Church 
after the Civil War destructions. It was found to 
be on the line of an earlier stone wall which could 
be the foundations of a medieval building. 


While documents of the middle ages speak of 
buildings in the general area of the Paradise 
Estate, it is not possible to attribute a specific 
documentary reference to any of the newly 
discovered remains. The reference to a garden 
in 1395 in approximately the same location as 
that uncovered on the dig is the nearestadocument 
comes to identifying some of the remains(7). 
This garden was owned by Peter de Chateauneuf, 
head of the Cistercian monastic household in 
Scarborough which controlled the revenues of 
the parish church. Since a monastic enclosure is 
one derivation of the name ‘Paradise’, first 
mentioned in Scarborough in the fifteenth 
century(8), possibly some of the structures 
discovered may turn out to have belonged to this 
community. 
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Excavations at Leading Post Street, Scarborough 
by Christopher Hall 


Introduction 


The site is on the north-east side of Leading 
Post Street, 10 metres north of the right-angled 
junction with Merchant’s Row (Fig. 1A). No7 
Leading Post Street is a seventeenth or possibly 
sixteenth century building, re-fronted in the 
eighteenth century, and it was believed to have 


retained some or all of its original timberwork. | 


In February 1988 an operation to stabilise the 
south-eastern gable wall of this property by 
underpinning involved the digging of a trench 
along the base of the wall. During a visit to 
inspect the timber framework, it was observed 
that the foundation trench had cut down into a 
black soil, high in organic content, and had 
exposed a steeply sloping horizon of natural 
clay. It was apparent that the builder had 
encountered a portion of the twelfth century 
town ditch on an alignment previously suggested 
by Pearson(1). With the co-operation of the 
builder, an emergency excavation was organized 
by the author and carried out by society members 
over the weekend of 27/28 February 1988. 


Method 


The excavation was confined to the builder’s 
foundation trench running for a length of 5.2 
metres and with a width of 0.69 metres along the 
bottom of the south-east gable wall of the property 
(Fig. 1B). 

Although the builder had started to remove 
the upper fills of the ditch, the spoil he had 
produced was carefully searched for artefacts 
and the stratigraphy he had destroyed was 
recorded from the sections. 


The Ditch Sides 


Atthe south-west end of the trench the natural 
clay had been cut back to a near-vertical face 
when digging the cellar under No 7 Leading Post 
Street and the uppermost profile of the ditch had 
been destroyed. Over the remainder of the 
trench the ditch profile survived cut into the 
natural clay. It sloped from south-west to north- 
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east at an average angle of 35° from the horizontal 
although at a somewhat steeper angle of 45° for 
the first one metre from the south-west, giving a 
slightly concave profile. Neither the bottom nor 
the opposite side of the ditch was encountered 
during the excavation as the proximity of 
surrounding buildings prevented any extension 
of the trench. 


Infill Deposits (Fig. 2) 


Eight layers were recognised filling the ditch 
including an upper horizontal layer, 
approximately 180mm thick, comprising thin, 
hand-made clamp-fired bricks and rubble which 
formed the cellar floor. 


The remaining layers sloped into the ditch at 
an average angle of between 17° (9-10 interface) 
and 25° (13-14 interface) from the horizontal. 
The divergence in the angle of slope from the 35° 
- 45° angle of the ditch side was due to the 
thickness of the infill layers increasing with 
depth, particularly noticeable in layer 14. These 
layers comprised, from top to bottom:- 


9 Orange/brown silty clay - no organic 
components 

10 Black silt - charcoal/organic components 

11 Dark brown silt - very compacted - non 
organic components 

12 Mixed stone/clay - lumps of natural clay 

13 Same as 11 

14 Dark brown silt with high organic component 
giving black appearance in areas 

15 Black silt slightly more clayey than 14 - high 
organic component. 


With the exception of layer 15, all layers 
yielded large quantities of artefacts as follows: 


a) Leather (mostly offcuts from shoe making, 
but including parts of discarded shoes, 
showing both stitching and signs of wear), 
total 1000 grams, with 51% by weight from 
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the silty/organic layer 10. 
b) Wood chips and fragments of twig, 
total 700 grams with the silty layer 
10 yielding 52% by weight. 
Animal and fish bones, total 3400 grams, 
with layer 14 yielding 37% by weight. 


c) 
d) Pottery, total 3655 grams of which nearly 
40% by weight was from layer 13. 


Additionally, iron (mostly in the form of fish 
hooks) was found in layers 10, 11, 12, 13 and 14; 
gold fragments and a metallic boss at 10; textile 
fragments at 11; and a jet gaming piece at 14. 
Some of these items are illustrated in Fig. 3. 


Conclusion 


The town which grew up at Scarborough in 
the twelfth century and which was later known as 
the Old Borough was defended on the west by a 
ditch and wall. Apart from the present 
observation, the ditch has been encountered twice 
before. In 1967 a dig at St Mary’s Parish House 
on the north side of the town partially sectioned 
the ditch which was found to have a depth of at 
least 4.4. metres (14ft. S5in)(2). Nearer to the 
present site, the ditch was exposed at the west 
end of St Sepulchre Street in 1847 and was found 
to be 35ft across and 18ft deep(3). At that time 
the feature was interpreted as a _ natural 
watercourse referred to as the Damyetin medieval 
documents since Hinderwell had suggested that 
the defence ran further west along Cross Street 
and Auborough Street(4). 


The present discovery confirms both that 
Hinderwell’s suggested alignment was too far 
west and that the dimensions for the ditch recorded 
in 1847 were accurate. Although neither the full 
width nor the full depth was recorded during the 
present excavation and the top had been destroyed 
by acellar, projection of the stratigraphy upwards 
indicates that the top of the ditch was at, or very 
close to, the present street level. Assuming that 
the opposite, unexcavated side of the ditch has a 
similar profile to the side excavated, the ditch 
here must have a width of at least 10.12 metres 
(34 ft 4in) and a depth of at least 3.78 metres (12ft 
Ain). 
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Given the small scale of the excavation it was 
not possible to discover when in the twelfth 
century the ditch was first dug, how often it was 
re-cut and how long it was kept clean and 
maintained as a defence. The nature of the fill 
and associated artefacts is consistent with the 
ditch finally being used as arubbish dump. The 
high incidence of leather off-cuts and worn shoes 
suggests a workshop close by, and the gold 
fragments the present of a goldsmith in this part 
of town. Presumably the ditch fell into disuse 
once the town expanded westwards in the 
thirteenth century and the defences were re- 
aligned to accommodate the Newborough. By 
the early fourteenth century the wall had collapsed 
in this part of the town, prompting requests to 
build houses on it(5), which suggests that the 
ditch was already filledin. Further north towards 
Castle Road, it was still visible in the late 
fourteenth century and was known as the 
Auborough Dyke(6). 

This discovery has focussed attention on the 
archaeological importance of the Council-owned 
car park immediately to the south, under whicha 
substantial section of the ditch must survive. 
This site was occupied by buildings until 1959, 
and acomprehensive excavation should be carried 
out if ever it is re-developed. This site is 
important not only foranswering questions about 
the defence’s history raised above, but also for 
establishing whether Merchant’s Row was an 
intra-mural street (as suggested by Hinderwell(7)) 
or an extra-mural street (as suggested by 
Pearson(8)). 
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A timber-framed building at 7 Leading Post Street, Scarborough 
by Christopher Hall 


Introduction 


Inconjunction with the excavation at7 Leading 
Post Street (reported in this edition of 
Transactions), the opportunity was taken tocarry 
out a measured survey of part of the timber- 
framed structure which had been revealed by the 
building works. 


The building consists of two entities (Fig. 1). 
Fronting the street is a building 4.65 metres long, 
with its roof ridge parallel to the road and with a 
gable width of 5.2 metres. This building had 
been re-fronted and lifted in the late eighteenth 
century, but contained a cruck truss in the south- 
east gable end. 


Behind, with its roof ridge at right angles to 
the road, is a lower building having a gable width 
of approx. 5.0 metres and a length of 7.0 metres. 
This building contains three cruck frames and a 
small part of the northern roof slope is covered in 
riven limestone tiles. 


Although the whole building was examined, 
the measured survey was confined to the south- 
east gable. Even here it was not possible to 
survey the whole structure because parts of it had 
already been removed or were in an advanced 
state of decay. The existence, however, of good 
quality monochrome photographs, taken during 
the demolition of the adjoining building in 1959, 
has meant thatit has been possible tore-construct 
the appearance of much of this structure. 


Description (Fig. 2) 

The main feature of the gable end was an 
Upper Cruck Truss with blades on average 
190mm by 120mm, crossed at the ridge with a 
halving joint. This joint was pegged both 
horizontally and vertically, in the latter case with 
a single peg driven down from blade A into blade 
B. Further support was provided by a 120mm 
deep collar beam. As this was of sawn (rather 
than adzed) finish and simply nailed to the cruck 
blades, itis likely that this was a later addition. A 
lower tie beam, however, which was extended 
out to carry the purlins, was of adzed finish, with 
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a halving joint and timber pegs, and appears to 
have been original. 


At their bases, the cruck blades were jointed 
into the tie beam using notched lap joints. 
Curiously, the feet of the blades were not set into 
the masonry as is usual with an Upper Cruck 
Truss, but the tie beam was extended beyond the 
base joint into the walls. 


Both crucks showed evidence of re-use 
through the existence of redundant mortice slots. 
Also on the lap joint, the fine sawing and planing 
by a blade damaged by an existing nail indicate 
either a reworking of this joint or, more probably, 
a,completely new joint. The redundant peg hole 
just above the base joint in both cases could, 
however, be a Lever Socket. This was a hole, or 
slot, cut into a cruck blade near its base, intended 
to receive a lever which passed right through the 
cruck blade. This lever could be used to help 
manoeuvre the blade into its final position. 
Further evidence of the re-use of timber in this 
structure was to be seen in the photographs of the 
Sill or Ground Plate where mortice slots were 
apparent in the outer face of the timber, which 
appears to have been rotated through 90° before 
re-use. 


When the roof was raised in the late eighteenth 
century, the new construction took the form of a 
Coupled Rafter roof, with additional support 
from two purlins. The timber used was entirely 
sawn. Because of the asymmetrical shape of the 
roof, the rearrafters were elongated and additional 
support was provided by a vertical strut built up 
from the residual purlin supported by the cruck 
tie beam already referred to. For this puropose 
the purlin had been doubled up, possibly re-using 
the redundant front purlin, only a small part of 
which remained on the cruck tie beam. 


Conclusions 

The structure surveyed contains a number of 
anomalies, e.g. the redundant mortice slots, the 
fact that the feet of the crucks are not set in 
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masonry, and the lack of a further cruck truss at 
either the north-west gable or in an intermediate 
position. There is good evidence that the cruck 
blades have been re-used. 


By contrast, the building at the rear displays a 
logical sequence of cruck frames. Moreover, its 
steep roof pitch, elongated form and residual 
stone tiles are indicative of a late medieval 
building (Fig. 3). The possibility exists that this 
rear section is in fact a survival of the original 
main building, which when first built was much 
longer and extended up to the street frontage. 
When it was decided to re-front and lift the 
building in order that its appearance should 
conform more with the formal style then 
prevailing, it is possible that the decision was 
also taken to turn the front part of the roof 
through 90°. This would have resulted in at least 
one cruck truss being not only redundant but 
awkwardly placed in relation to the new building 
layout, and the opportunity was perhaps taken to 
re-use it in the new gable wall. This would 
explain why the cruck feet are not set in the 
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masonry, since the new south-east gable is 
somewhat wider (200mm) than the old gable. 
This conjectured course of events can only be 
tested, however, by further structural analysis of 
the building. 

The building was examined by the staff of the 
Historic Buildings and Monuments Commission 
for England, who considered it not to be suitable 
for inclusion in the statutory list of buildings of 
special architectural or historic interest. 
Subsequently, because of severe decay and 
structural deformation it was found necessary to 
remove the cruck truss. A fragment of one foot 
has, however, been saved and it is hoped that this 
will be subjected to tree-ring dating. This would 
help to set the building in context, particularly in 
relation to the building-over of the town ditch. 
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Tithe and Glebe in the Parishes of Thornton in Pickering Lythe 
and Ellerburn 


by Philip Craven 


The rendering of tithes to support the church 
as a corporate body, and the parish priest as an 
individual, had a long and troubled history. The 
payment of tithe - literally one tenth - of the 
produce of land and livestock seem to have 
originated in Anglo-Saxon times, initially as a 
voluntary contribution. This was followed in 
the tenth century by compulsion and the threat of 
excommunication to those evading their dues; 
somewhat later payment of tithe became an 
obligation under statute law which gave power to 
distrain for non-payment. 


Following the Dissolution of the Monasteries 
by Henry VIII, monastic lands - and with them 
the attached tithes which were not already 
allocated to the support of vicarages - were 
granted out by Henry to the new lay owners. 
Alientating tithes from religious purposes into 
the hands of lay impropriators was a gross abuse 
of the tithe system and did much to embitter 
relations between the tenants of the old monastic 
lands and the new non-clerical owners. However 
there appears to have been a greater readiness to 
render tithe to a resident parish priest than to an 
absentee lay landlord. 


This is suggested in the advice given by 
Thomas Tusser to those farmers and husbandmen 
who read his doggerel verse which was first 
published twenty years or so after the Dissolution. 
In his Abstract for the month of August he urges 
them to pay their tithes “with hartie good will’, 
following which the parson should collect his 
tithes without delay. 

Corn tithed (sir Parson)to gather go get, 


And cause it on shocks [stooks] to be by 
and by set; 


Not leaving it scattering abroad on the 
ground, 


Nor long in the field, but away with it 
round. 


And after that: 
Where barley is raked (if dealing be true), 
The tenth of such raking to Parson is due; 


Where scattering of barley is seen to be 
much, 
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There custom nor conscience tithing should 

gruch [grudge].(1) 

The title of parson was synonymous with 
rector, but not with vicar. It was an important 
distinction, well understood and always carefully 
observed. 


Rectors, whether lay or ecclesiastic, received 
the great tithes of corn, hay, wool and lamb 
whereas vicars generally, though there were 
exceptions, had only the small tithes which were 
much less valuable. These included geese, hens, 
eggs, fruit, honey, wax, and money payments for 
cows, pigs, foals and calves. After the 
introduction of the potato and the turnip into this 
country they too became tithable. The rector, 
serving his own benefice, was entitled to the 
small as well as the great tithes. 


Glebe Though tithes were the majorelement 
in supporting a parish priest, and this much can 
be deduced from the glebe terriers of a number of 
parishes, another source of income lay in the 
provision of glebe land to a rectory or vicarage. 
The income from glebe, however, varied 
considerably, some parishes having little or none, 
the incumbent relying almost entirely on tithes, 
Easter offerings and surplice fees, the latter being 
payments for baptisms, marriages, burials and 
churchings. 


Where rector or vicar had glebe land attached 
to his living he could either cultivate it himself or 
lease itin return foracashrent. G.M. Trevelyan, 
writing of the fiteenth century, observed: 
“Sometimes the parish priest spent most of his 
time as a farmer, cultivating his own glebe farm 
(normally forty to sixty acres of the open field)...” 
(2) 

There were, though, many parishes with glebes 
outside this range and the ajoining parishes of 
Thornton Dale and Ellerburn well illustrate the 
wide variations in glebe size. The former, in 
1685, had four oxgangs of arable land in the three 
open fields on the east side of the beck and said 
to contain 64 acres; though later terriers suggest 
that there were 19 acres of arable land. There 
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were in addition 36 acres of pasture and meadow. 
Even allowing for a minimum of 75 acres the 
glebe was unusually large. In direct contrast the 
vicar of Ellerburn, ina terrier of 1716, records his 
glebe as being no more than 8 acres. 


At least two other parishes in north-east 
Yorkshire were poorly endowed with glebe but 
both were rectories and could claim all the tithes, 
great and small, in their respective parishes. 
This, to a large extent, mitigated their lack of 
cultivable glebe land. 


The rector of Sneaton, in 1743, described his 
glebe as being 7 acres of pasture or meadow lying 
between Rigg Mill and Cock Mill, a croft of 4 
acres and a toft of one acre. He also had 
Common Rights and right of turbary on Sneaton 
Moor. 


The rector of Thorpe Bassett, until the 
enclosure of the parish in 1718 when 22 acres 
were allotted to him, had only one acre of glebe 
land. The earliest terrier for this rectory is 
undated but appears to be of mid-seventeenth 
century origin. It reads: 

There is no glebe belonging to the Rector 
(but all corn, hay, wool and lamb and all 
petty tithes whatsoever are due and payable 
tothe Rector) save one close which contains 
about an acre of ground, an house and two 
dovecotes. There is no customary sum of 
money paid for any tithe to the Rector but 
that he takes all in kind, and all things 
which are tithable he has the profit on... 

Following the enclosure of 1718 the rector 
received an annual composition of £61.6s.0d. in 
lieu of tithes in kind. 


Tithe Commutation During the early years 
of the eighteenth century there was inceasing 
reluctance on the part of farmers to render tithes 
in kind and commutation to money payments 
became more general. Later in the century, 
which was a time of rapid enclosure, tithes were 
frequently exchanged for an allotment of land. 
“At the close of the eighteenth century”, wrote 
Ernle, “comparatively little tithe was collected in 
kind.”’(3) 

Strickland, writing in 1812, observed that “In 
the Acts of Enclosure it has usually been stipulated 
in favour of the clergyman that his allotment 
should be ring fenced at the expense of the 
landowners; the consequence of this has been, 
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that in order to reduce the expense, his proportion 
has been laid out in one large tract.”’(4) 

In 1836an Act was passed making compulsory 
the commutation of tithes in kind, where this 
custom was still being enforced, to money 
payments or ‘corn rents’ which were based on 
the prices, over a given period, of wheat, barley 
and oats. Finally in 1936 Parliament abolished 
all remaining tithe payments or corn rents and in 
their place introduced Tithe Redemption 
Annuities. Following from this it was envisaged 
that all such payments would be extinguished by 
the year 1996. 


In 1943 Bannial Flat (Whitby), a farm of 225 
acres, was sold at auction. The sale notice 
advised prospective buyers that “The last half 
yearly payment of Tithe Redemption Annuity 
amounted to the sum of £25.4s.3d.”(5) 


Glebe Terriers After the Reformation, and 
the consequent alienation of monstic and similar 
property into lay ownership, the Church felt it 
desirable, indeed essential, to have a complete 
record of its possessions, endowments, rights 
and dues. To this end glebe terriers were 
introduced following a canon of 1571. 

A bishop shall see that a true inventory 
which they calla terrier shall be made of all 
fields, meadows and gardens belonging to 
any rectory or vicarage by an inspection 
made by worthy men; it shall be brought to 
his Registry for perpetual reminder. 

A further canon repeated that of 1571 and 
added buildings, goods, rents and tithes to the 
endowment. The earliest surviving terrier in 
Yorkshire is that of Kirkby Overblow dated 
1613.(6) 


Terriers were submitted to the bishop or his 
representative at the periodic visitations which 
were held at convenient centres in the diocese. 
Malton was the usual centre for the parishes of 
Thornton Dale and Ellerburn while the vicars of 
Ebberston were summoned to attend either at 
Malton or Scarborough. 


Glebe terriers are a valuable but neglected 
source for the agrarian history of the parish; 
many record the significant changes which were 
brought about by enclosure. All are meticulous 
in recording the tithes, Easter offerings and 
surplice fees due to the incumbent. Some 
describe the complex system of tithing in kind 


and the increasing reluctance of parishioners to 
pay certain dues. In 1743 the rector of Thornton 
recorded that his predecessor took ‘Hearth 
Money’ at the rate of !/2d. per hearth; but “he, the 
present rector, never received it but waived his 
right for peace sake.” 


Mortuaries, which were payments due to a 
parish priest on the death of a parishioner, became 
increasingly difficult to collect. The vicar of 
Ellerburn in a terrier of 1809 notes: “Mortuaries- 
these have not been taken in late years but are left 
still due by the late Act of Enclosure.” A terrier 
for Thornton Dale of 1781 records that mortuaries 
are paid. “Mortuaries are due by custom and 
paid by statute.” Subsequent terriers however 
indicate that they are no longer paid. Terriers, 
though not in so many words, provide clear 
evidence that tithes are more valuable than glebe 
land. 


Other sources for the agricultural history of 
some parishes are the Enclosure Awards and 
Tithe Award Maps. Where these exist they are 
of immense value in the study of parish history 
particularly in relation to tithe and glebe and the 
change from open field farming to enclosure. 
Where, however a parish was enclosed early - 
before the middle of the eighteenth century - 
probably by agreement between landlord and 
tenants, no Enclosure Award was made and 
similarly, where tithes were commuted for an 
allotment of land, there was no necessity for a 
Tithe Award. The absence of these documents 
renders the glebe terrier all the more valuable. 


Ellerburn The parish of Ellerburn included 
the townships of Wilton (detached) and 
Farmanby. Ellerburn itself seems never to have 
consisted of anything other than the church, a 
farm, and one or two cottages. The census of 
1871 records only nine inhabitants there. In 
1865 the population of the parish was said by the 
vicar to number 467. About 180 of these were 
resident in Wilton and almost the whole of the 
remainder were in Farmanby. There is no 
evidence for an earlier settlement at Ellerburn 
and the reason for building a church in such a 
relatively isolated position is not known. It is 
said that the church was rebuilt in the fifteenth 
century and fragments of what might be termed 
Anglo-Saxon masonry can be seen embedded in 
the walls. 
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Ellerby and its townships together with 
Allerston, Ebberston, Newton-on-Rawcliffe and 
Goathland were within the rectory of Pickering; 
the rectory formed part of the peculiar of the 
deanery of York and was therefore outside the 
jurisdiction of the archbishop. The dean of York 
held the rectorial tithes but it was long the custom 
of the deans to farm these out toa lay rector. The 
deanery peculiar was unusually large and 
dispersed; it included not only Pickering and its 
dependencies butalso the parishes of Pocklington, 
Kilham, and Kilnwick Percy in the East Riding. 


When in 1252 Archbishop Gray ordained the 
vicarage of Ellerburn-with-Wilton he ordered 
that there was to be one vicar and that those 
chapels were to pay to Pickering annually 2s.0d. 
At the same time Allerston and Ebberston were 
also to have one vicar and to pay 12d. yearly to 
Pickering.(7) The reason for the difference in 
the sums to be paid to Pickering is not at all 
obvious. 


In the last decade of the sixteenth century the 
dean of York appears to have been active in 
visiting the parishes within his peculiar. In 1593 
the Wilton churchwardens, William Berryman 
and John Boyes, say they have none [recusants] 
within their chapelry. Two years later the 
Ellerburn churchwardens complain that the vicar, 
John Richardson, “is not resident upon his 
vicarage; what he bestoweth upon the poor they 
know not”. Wilton present that “they have no 
vicar inducted and have but amean byble”.(8) In 
Richardson’s defence he does appear to have 
employed a curate, one Henry Jackson. 


The Reverend John Richardson was by no 
means the only non-resident vicar of Ellerburn; 
indeed few seem to have lived in the vicarage 
which was described in a terrier as late as 1825 as 
being: 

“...twelve yards long and six yards wide, 

built with stone and covered with thatch 

containing two rooms and a pantry. The 
kitchen flagged, the parlour and pantry 
mud floor and none of the rooms 
wainscotted. Three small garrett rooms 
above stairs”. 
With such primitive conditions small wonder 
that the incumbents preferred to live elsewhere. 
At the Primary Visitation in 1764 the then 


Fig.2 The Old Vicarage at Ellerburn. Photographed in 1988 
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vicar, the Reverend Samuel Hardin g, Stated that 
he resides at Pickering “because Ellerburn is a 
small parish and is commonly annexed to 
Pickering.” 

In 1865 the address of the vicar was given as 
Falsgrave, Scarborough. It was also stated that 
he had not been resident in his parish for the 275 
days prescribed by law. However, he employed 
a curate, the Reverend Frederick Shum, who 
may have lived in ahousein Maltongate, Thornton 
Dale, which seems for a time to have acted as the 
vicarage to Ellerburn. 


A terrier of 1857 describes the vicarage at 
Ellerburn in much the same terms as the terrier of 
1825 and it was probably much later in the 
century when the thatch was removed, the side 
walls raised some two to three feet to provide 
more headroom in the upstairs chambers and the 
resulting less steeply pitched roof covered with 
pantiles. 


The vicars’ being largely non-resident - 
preferring to let to a tenant - has undoubtedly 
helped to preserve what must surely be one of the 
oldest clergy houses in north-east Yorkshire. 
The building is of long house type and more 
typical of a yeoman’s dwelling than a clergy 
house. The limestone rubble walls and the 
descriptions given in the terriers suggest a 
seventeenth century, if not earlier buildin g. Itis 
now in private ownership, though Jeffery(9) 
records it as being the property of the vicar in 
1930. 


In 1934 the parish of Ellerburn was united 
with the larger parish of Thornton Dale so that 
Ellerburn, Farmanby, and Wilton now form part 
of that parish. 


The earliest of Ellerburn’s sixteen terriers is 
dated 1716 and records in detail the income and 
endowment of the vicarage at that date. It 
contains some points of interest which deserve 
closer examination and is given in full. 
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Nov.22.1716 
A Terrier of the Vicarage of Ellerburne 


A vicarage house 12 yards long and 6 wide 
and a garth containing a fifth part of an 
acre. 


A little house in Farmanby 6 yards long 
and 5 wide anda garth containing a seventh 
part of an acre. 


In Upper Kirkdale Three Lands containing 
two acres and three roods. 


In Lower Kirkdale, near St. Gile’s Gate, an 
acre of Arable Land. 


In Dale Bank two Lands containing an acre 
and a half, which it is said were formerly 
exchanged with the rector of Thornton for 
two Lands in his Broates, upon which the 
Said rector was to pay (some say 10s.0d, 
Others say 6s.8d and others 5s.0d) but 
nothing is now paid. 

In the Cottage Carr [Farmanby] three acres 
more or less. 


In the town of Ellerburne all manner of 
Tyths of Land. Through the rest of the 
parish [Farmanby] Tyth Hay, Herbage and 
small seeds, Wool and Lamb. 


The custom Tyths are for Roxby and 
Benson Closes 9s.2d. Aunum 6s.0d. Little 
Aunum 2s.6d. Robert Hoseley’s Garths 
1s.3d. Hoop Close and Garths 2s.11d. 
Water Balk Close 1s.3d. Low Hall Garths 
4s.0d. Scollas Garths 3s.0d. Dereholme 
2s.8d. Carr Green 1s.0d. 


The Easter Dues and Offerings are 2d. 
Cow 1d. Calf !/2d. Bees 1d. Foal 2d. House, 
2d. for a Chicken. Smoak !/2d. Plow 1d. 


Surplice Fees; Marriage by Licence £5.0d., 
by publication 1s.0d. Burial with Coffin 
1s.0d., without 8d. Churching 8d. 


Wilton a Chapel of Ease. 


Calves at Martinmas. A Hen for a House 
at Christmas. A Noble at Candlemas by 
the Churchwardens. Offerings at Easter. 
A Noble atLammas. Custom Tyth for Hay 
paid Sd. by the Oxgang. '/2d. for a Cow. 
Every swarm of Bees 2d. A Custom Tyth 
for Fruit, some 6d, some 4d, some 2d. for 
Orchards. For the Demesne Lands 
14s.1'/ad. 

Robert Hargreaves Vicar 

Robert Keddy 

Wm. Key 

. John Key 

Richard Tweedy 

Richard Smailes 

Robert Smithson Neighbours 


Churchwardens 


The area of the glebe as recorded in the ~ 


terriers was little more than eight acres; too small 
to make a significant contribution to the income 
of the vicar. Although this terrier is silent on the 
subject later terriers make clear that the glebe is 
leased in return for acash rent. It would, in any 
event, not have been practicable for an incumbent 
to farm the glebe himself as there is no record of 
the vicarage ever having had a stable or oxhouse 
for draught animals, accommodation for livestock 
or a barn for the storage of produce. 


The answer to the vicar’s uncertainty about a 
cash payment in respect of the two lands 
exchanged .with the rector of Thornton is to be 
found in a terrier of the rectory of Thornton for 
the year 1685. Here we find an entry which 
reads: “There are two lands in the Parson Broates 
belonging to the Vicar of Ellerburn for which the 
Parson of Thornton by mutual agreement gives 
the said vicar two lands in Dale Bank of the 
Glebe lying between the lands of Roger Joyner 
on the north and Joseph Priestman on the south 
and 6s.8d. per annum.” 


Queries as tothenon-paymentofasum varying ~ 


from 5s.0d. to 10s.0d. are recorded in Ellerburn 
terriers for the years 1727, 1743, 1749 and 1760; 
therafter Dale Bank no longer features in the 
Ellerburn glebe. Significantly no other Thornton 
terrier refers to this exchange, giving the 
impression that either Parson Comber or his 
successor, Thomas Mason, preferred to ignore 
this obligation. 


Thepayment of 6s.8d. per annum was intended 
to compensate the vicars of Ellerburn for 
exchanging land in the more fertile Broates, in 
Thornton Carr, for the less productive and hilly 
Dale Bank between Thornton and Ellerburn. In 
the event the more powerful rectory had much 
the better of the deal in every respect. 


‘Smoak’ refers to an ecclesiastical form of 
hearth tax. The vicars of Ellerburn seem to have 
collected this tax for a longer period than did the 
rectors of Thornton. There were probably not 
more than a hundred hearths in Ellerburn parish 
at this time so the annual yield from this source 
was modest. 

The collection of a ‘noble’ from the Wilton 
churchwardens at Candlemas and again at 
Lammas suggests that the vicar may have had 
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access toa much earlierdocument. The monetary 
unit the ‘noble’ was of medieval origin and the 
payment, twice yearly, of a noble (6s.8d.) could 
well have originated with the ordination of the 
vicarage in the thirteenth century. 


Payments of 14s.1'/2d. yearly out of the 
demesne lands of Wilton to the vicar of Ellerburn 
is confirmed in the Hotham Estate Accounts 
during the early decades of the eighteenthcentury. 
The Hothams had lease of the Wilton glebe lands 
from the deans of York and paid the small tithes 
out of the glebe to the vicars of Ellerburn. One 
typical entry reads: 

Michaelmas, 1723. Paid half a year’s tyth 

to the vicar of Ellerburn out of Wilton, 

7s.0°Ad. 

A later one records: 

Paid out of Wilton for the Demesne Lands 

yearly to the vicar of Ellerburn, 14s.1!/2d. 

(10) 

A terrier dated 23 June 1764 records minor 
changes in the glebe. It now consists of eight 
acres in Upper Kirkdale, one acre in Lower 
Kirkdale (near St. Gile’s Gate), three acres in the 
Cottage Carr in Farmanby and six acres in 
Pickering. This last was “purchased by lot from 
Queen Anne’s Bounty about Michaelmas, 1760". 
The annual income from the land at Pickering 
was £6. Os.0d. clear of land tax. 


The major change in a terrier returned at the 
Primary Visitation held at Malton in 1777 is the 
commutation of tithes in kind from Wilton 
following from the enclosure there in 1773. The 
vicar wrote: “In lieu of several small tithes, 
moduses or customary payments the yearly sum 
of £7. 0s.0d. is to be paid to the Reverend Samuel 
Harding and his successors.” This statement 
confirms the award made by the Enclosure 
Commissioners at the time of enclosure. 


Terriers of 1781 and 1786 are almost identical 
with the terrier of 1777. All bear the signature 
of Samuel Harding, as did those of 1760, 1764 
and 1770. His tenure as vicar of Ellerburn 
spanned some thirty years. 


Change, in the form of enclosure, came to 
Ellerburn at the end of the eighteenth century - 
Enclosure Award 1795/6 - and this is reflected in 
a terrier dated 29 July 1809. Itrecords that tithes 
in kind from Ellerburn and Farmanby had been 


commuted to an annual money payment to the 
vicar of £78.10s.0d. This sum was, of course, 
additional to the £7.0s.0d. paid to him by his 
Wilton parishioners. At the same time the glebe 
was further augmented by an allotment of land 
on the Common amounting to 24 acres 2 roods 
and 12 perches, thus giving a total glebe area of 
41 acres and 3 roods. This compares with 8 acres 
a hundred years earlier. 


The glebe now lay in four dispersed areas and 
was let to four different tenants. Thomas Rogers 
held approximately ten acres and these included 
the Kirkdale Fields to the north of the church, the 


churchyard, and the vicarage with its garth. For 


the vicarage and the three parcels of land he paid 
an annual rent of £15.11s.0d. 


Newly allotted land on the Common was let to 
Robert Smithson at a rent of £13.0s.0d. per 
annum. William King paid a yearly rent of 
£3.0s.0d. for the three acres in the Cottage Carr 
(Farmanby) and William Kay’s rent for the six 
acres (later terriers say 4 acres 2 roods and 36 
perches) at Pickering was£12.10s.0d. The plot 
of land at Pickering was bounded on the north 
and west by a lane, on the east by Pickering Beck 
and on the south by Mr Kirby. 


The terrier goes on to list the “Chapel 
Furniture” at Wilton. It is a very modest 
inventory: 

A Silver Cup, eight ounces, a Pewter 

Tankard, two Plates, two Bells, one Bible 

and two common Prayer Books. 

Terriers, generally, are specific about the 
upkeep of the churchyard and churchyard fences 
and Ellerburn terriers are no exception here: 
“The Church and Chapel Yards are repaired by 
the parishioners.” 


Unusually this terrier does not bear the 
signature of the vicar but is signed only by the 
churchwardens, John Nattriss and John Parkin, 
and by “Four of the Principal Inhabitants”, 
William Willmott, John Storr, Geo. Pickering 
and Robert Smithson. 


The Ellerburn church furniture is detailed ina 
terrier of 1853 and is of the plainest. It consists 
of: 

One white Linen Surplice, one Pewter 

Flagon, one Pewter Plate, one Silver Cup, 

one Bell, one Bible, three common Prayer 

Books, an Office Book. The Register 
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Books for Baptism, Marriage and Burial 

which serve also for the Chapelry of Wilton, 

a Font of Stone, an Oak Communion Table 

with a blue Woollen and a white Linen 

Cloth. A Pulpit Cushion and two Alms 

Boxes. 

At the Primary Visitation of the archibishop, 
Thomas Musgrave, held at Malton on 29 May 
1857, aterrier submitted there records the surplice 
fees and the clerk’s dues. “Marriage by Licence 
10s.0d, by Banns 2s.6d, Burials 2s.0d, Churching 
1s.0d. The Easter dues and offerings have not 
been taken in late years but are left still payable 
by the afore named Act of Enclosure (1795/6)”. 
The clerk’s dues at Ellerburn were: Marriage by 
Licence 5s.0d, by Banns 2s.0d, Burials 2s.0d, 
and in lieu of Easter offerings an annual money 
payment of £3.10s.0d. 


At Wilton the dues were: Marriage by Licence 
5s.0d, by Banns 2s.0d, and Burial 2s.0d. “Every 
farmhouse to pay the clerk eightpence and every 
cottage fourpence”. Churching fees are not 
mentioned so it must be assumed that this 
ceremony was confined to Ellerburn, entailing a 
walk via the ‘corpse road’ of a mile and a half. 
Marriages and burials in the parish did not always 
reach double figures in the course of the year so 
that surplice fees and clerk’s dues can have 
added little to the income of vicar or clerk. 


After 1857 there are no further terriers but 
there is a record of a Visitation in 1865. It was 
held at a time when the parish had both a vicar 
and a curate and it was the latter, the Reverend 
Frederick Shum, who replied to the Articles of 
Inquiry which were required to be submitted to 
the archbishop, or his representative, at the 
Visitation. He stated that the number in the 
congregation exceeded one hundred but he 
thought that this was not a fair proportion of the 
population “as the church is upwards of a mile 
from the bulk of the population”. In answer to 
the question “Can you mention anything which 
impedes your own Ministry or the welfare of the 
church around you?” he answered: “The church 
being distant upwards of a mile from nineteen 
twentieths of the population the Church should 
be pulled down and rebuilt amidst the majority of 
the population.” 

Fortunately for posterity his advice about 
pulling down the church was ignored. Instead, 


in 1904, restoration work was put in hand 
following a request from the vicar and 
churchwardens. Ina letter, undated but written 
probably in the autumn of 1903, the vicar and 
churchwardens made application to the 
Chancellor of the Diocese: 


St. Hilda’s Church, 
Ellerburn 


We, the undersigned Vicar and 
Churchwardens of the parish of Ellerburn with 
Wilton make application for Faculty to restore 
the Nave of St Hilda’s Church, Ellerburn viz:- 
To re-roof, re-window, re-floor, re-seat, rebuild 
porch and turret and to repair the walls generally 
and make certain alterations. 

Signed: James Thornton Vicar 
William Wray 
Lancelot Cobban 
Churchwardens 

The Citation Note, signed by the archbishop 
of York to show cause why the alterations to the 
church should not be granted to the vicar and 
churchwardens, is dated 16 April 1904. 


The work was entrusted to a firm of London 
architects, Caroe & Passmore, who appear to 
have taken a great deal of care with the restoration. 
The specification of works to be undertaken 
makes this abundantly clear. there was “no 
desire to take away any of the antiquity which the 
building possesses. Nothing to be disturbed 
which can reasonably be allowed toremain. All 
stones removed for re-using are to be carefully 
numbered and marked for re-use in the same 
positions.” 


It would appear from the above letter that the 
church had a bell turret prior to the restoration 
and it was intended that it should be rebuilt. For 
some reason (a shortage of funds is the most 
probable explanation) the old turret was not 
replaced. The new turret was to have been of 
“king post construction with struts, purlins and 
rafters properly framed.” The roof, unusually 
for northern England, was to have had acovering 
of oak shingles rather than tiles or slates. There 
can be little doubt, from the evidence provided 
by the architects’ drawings and specifications, 
that the turret would have been an improvement 
on the truncated bell cote now existing which 
gives the west end of the church an unfinished 
appearance. 
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Thornton Dale 


1663 - Thornton in Pickering Lith, North 
Riding of Yorkshire. A terrier of the glebe 
lands and tenements belonging to the 
Parsonage of Thornton with a true yearly 
value to the best of our judgement satisfied 
by us whose names are hereunto subscribed 
this eighth day of May Anno Domini 1663 


= S d 

Imprimis One meadow called 

the Broats 8 07 30 
Item One meadow called 

New Ings 4 OF 0 
Item One close of pasture 

called the Carrs 3 Wb 
Item ‘Fower’ oxgang of 

arable land Aipho 4 


Item The Parsonage House 
with a fold garth, a little 
garden, one barn, one 
stable and one ox house 2 6 8 


Ze ee 


Christopher Bradley Rector 
Jas. Dixon 
Robt. Burge 


James Dixon and Robert Burge were, 
presumably, churchwardens; both made their 
marks. 


_ Of Thornton’s nineteen surviving terriers this 
one is the earliest and, as the document clearly 
indicates, it is no more than an inventory of the 
glebe. The omission of any reference to tithes 
may possibly suggest that their collection during 
the Commonwealth, 1649-1660, had either fallen 
into abeyance or had at best been intermittent. It 
should be remembered that the more radical 
puritan elements wished to abolish tithes 
altogether and the subject was debated in the 
“Barebones Parliament’ of 1653. No practical 
alternative, however, presented itself; payment 
through taxation would have proved too costly 
and certainly unpopular and there appears to 
have been strong opposition from the tithe 
owners.(11) 


A terrier of 1685, in direct contrast, leaves no 
room for doubt that the rector has full tithe of the 
whole parish and, what is more, in kind. The 


right to take tithe in kind is a common theme in 
almost all terriers and even where customary 
(cash) payments are received we find this right 
being consistently re-affirmed. The terrier of 
1685 runs to more than five’ closely-written 
foolscap sheets. It describes not only the glebe 
in immense detail but lists on the west side of the 
beck alone almost eighty individual ‘falls’ or 
‘flats’ and identifies their respective butts and 
bounds. This document was inscribed by one of 
Thornton’s more notable rectors, Thomas 
Comber. He was, like many of his 
contemporaries, a pluralist. Rector of Thorton 
from 1678 to 1699, he held the living of 
Stonegrave at the same time and in 1691 he was 
appointed Dean of Durham. He died in 1699 in 
possession of the deanery and both livings.(12) 


We learn from this terrier that there were 
“Four oxgangs of arable lying in three fields on 
the east side of the beck dispersed in divers 
parcels”. These three open fields east of Thornton 
Beck were Botton Field, Middle Field, and East 
Field, and in addition to the four oxgangs of 
glebe they contained a further “four score oxgangs 
of land.” The glebe arable lay in nineteen 
separate strips in the three fields and the strips 
were composed of thirty ‘broadlands’ and three 
‘rood breadths’. Two entries, typical of the 
nineteen describing the arable land of the glebe 
read thus: 

Botton Field - In Harrowcliffe Flat - two 
broadlands bounded north with 
Harrowcliffe headland; south withthe 
Charity’s Carr; east with Christopher 
Hunter and west with John White. 
Middle Field - in Caulklands Flat - one 
rood breadth bounded north with the land 
called Buffet [still so called]; south with 
the lands of Mr. John Hill and lying between 
the said Mr. John Hill’s land on the east and 
west. 

“The whole four oxgangs of arable belonging 
to the Parson of Thornton being about sixty-four 
acres”: there is reason to think that this was an 
over-estimate, indeed a terrier of 1764 says that 
an oxgang of arable land in the three open fields 
“is judged to contain nine acres more or less”. 
Later terriers, and these are probably the more 
reliable, put the four oxgangs of glebe arable at 
39 acres. 
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In addition to the four oxgangs of arable the 
glebe contained pasture and meadow land, ‘Glebe 
Carr’, ‘Parson New Ings’, and ‘Parson Broates’. 
These were said to total 45 acres but again this 
was an over-estimate; the true acreage was 
nearer 36. However the glebe was a large one 
and compared favourably with the vicar of 
Ellerburn’s eight acres recorded in 1716. 


The glebe attached to Thornton rectory would 
seem to date from early in the thirteenth century 
when “One carucate of the Albemarle Fee was 
glebe of the rectory”.(13) (The carucate of eight 
oxgangs appears to have varied from about 70 to 
120 acres, probably much influenced by the 
quality and nature of the soil, and was reckoned 
to be as much as an ox team could plough in the 
course of a season.) 


Thornton Beck, coming in from the north and 
passing Ellerburn Church to join the Derwent in 
Thornton Marishes, three miles south of the 
village, divided the cultivable area of the parish 
neatly into two halves. We learn from the terrier 
that there were 84 oxgangs east of the beck and 
the same number on the west side. The rector 
had full tithe of all the oxgangs on the east but 
west of the beck he could claim the great tithes 
from only 37 of the 84 oxgangs. The terrier 
continues: 

All the inhabitants as well on the east as the 

west side of the Beck in Thornton parish do 

pay one hen at Christmas for each house 
with all Easter Reckonings and Mortuaries 

as also the Petty Tithes of Pigs, Pigeons, 

Geese, Apples, Hemp, Bees and all small 

tithes whatsoever to the Parson of Thornton. 

Payment of a hen at Christmas was customary 
in almost all parishes and one wonders how the 
clergy coped with sucha sudden influx of poultry. 
The Easter Reckonings which were recorded in 
the Easter Book were certain payments which 
varied slightly from parish to parish but seem to 
have included small sums for calves and foals, 
and almost always the sum of twopence from 
each parishioner over the age of sixteen. 


The two village corn mills paid tithe to the 
rector. One, almost certainly the forerunner of 
the present mill situated on the beck to the north 
of the village, paid 5s.0d. at Easter and the other, 
no doubt the Low Mill which was in earlier times 
south of the village, paid 2s.0d. at Pentecost. 


Tithe was also taken from the two farms at Dalby 
- presumably High and Low Dalby - and from 
Newstead Grange in the Marishes, not to be 
confused with the nearby Low Newstead Grange 
or with Newstead Grange in Allerston Loft 
Marishes. Following the Dissolution of the 
Monasteries Newstead in Thornton Marishes, 
originally a grange of Rievaulx Abbey, passed to 
the Archbishop of York and was subsegently 
divided into four separate holdings. 

Turning now to the west side of the beck we 
find an unusual situation existing there in that the 
tithes were shared between the rector of Thornton, 
the vicar of Ellerburn, and the dean of York; the 
deans held the rectory of Pickering of which 
Farmanby in Ellerburn parish formed a part. The 
boundary between Farmanby in Ellerburn parish 
and Thornton in Thornton parish seems never to 
have been clearly defined, hence the mixed tithes. 
As early as 1614 it was said that “The towns of 
Thornton and Farmanby had no boundary and 
lay so close together that they could not be 
distinguished”.(14) And ina terrier of 1760 the 
rector, the Reverend John Ward, stated that he 
had the whole of the tithes on the east side of the 
beck but “on the west side Thornton and Farmanby 
tithe is interspersed but it is well known what 
‘falls’ belong to each parish”. It is curious that 
the Thornton terriers invariably refer to the land 
unit east of the beck as the ‘flat’ but on the west 
side it becomes the ‘fall’. We learn from M.W, 
Beresford that “There is a unit in the open field 
economy midway between the field and the 
single strip of land, This unitis called the furlong 
in Midland England (and in some Yorkshire 
villages) but the more popular Northern word is 
fall or flat’’.(15) 

The situation on the west side of Thornton 
Beck may have appeared somewhat confused 
but not, it would seem, to Parson Comber. The 
terrier Continues: 

On the west side of the Beck at Thornton 

are Certain Mixt Tithes the lands there 

paying partly to the Rector or Farmer of 

Pickering partly to the Vicar of Ellerburn 

and partly to the Parson of Thornton. 

There were three large fields of Arable 

with Pasture and Meadow now enclosed in 

divers parcels consisting of eighty-four 
oxgangs of which thirty-seven oxgangs 

did anciently pay Tithe Corn and Hay and 
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all other Tithes to the Parson of Thornton 
wherever their shares fall, which being 
now altered by the late division the 
following account will show where these 
particular shares fall which did and still do 
belong to the parish of Thornton and pay 
Tithe to the Parson of Thornton in kind ... 
saving that nine oxgangs of them when 
Hay or Pasture pay to the Vicar of Ellerburn. 


The three fields referred to above were 
enclosed in 1678 largely on the initiative of John 
Hill, lord of the manor of Thornton.(16) He 
appears to have thrown a number of strips together 
to create a larger unit, the fall. The outline of a 
number of these long and slightly curving fields 
can be seen on the current 1:25000 Ordnance 
Survey map. 

The 37 oxgangs tithable to the rector of 
Thornton were in two distinct areas, one of 28 
and the other of 9 oxgangs. In the former, the 
falls generally consisted of 14 broadlands each 
about 10 yards in width but in the 9 oxgangs the 
falls were more usually of 4'/2 broadlands or, in 
the field called ‘Batter Scambles’, the fall was 
said to be 4 broadlands and one narrow land, and 
in ‘Botton’ there was a fall of 4 broadlands and 
one rood breadth. From this it appears that 
‘narrow land’, ‘half land’, and ‘rood breadth’ 
had the same meaning and were each about 5 
yards wide. 


Ellerburn terriers are silent on the subject of 
the shared tithes in Farmanby but a valuation of 
the tithes attached to the rectory of Pickering, 
taken in 1649, reveals that there were 51 oxgangs 
tithable in Farmanby.(17) There isa discrepancy 
here of 4 oxgangs. Pickering rectory’s 51 
oxgangs added to the rector of Thornton’s 37 
total 88 whereas the terrier states that there are 84 
oxgangs there, Notall the oxgangs in Farmanby, 
though, were necessarily within the three fields 
subject to the mixed tithes outlined in the terrier. 
It is not certain if lands attached to what is now 
Hagg House, at that time in the extreme west of 
Ellerburn parish, or if land in the Marshes to the 
west of Newstead Grange were within the three 
field system. Jeffery, though, states that there 
were certain lands in Farmanby lying to the north 
of Thornton village and west of the Whitby road 
which were exempt from the enclosure of 1678; 
it seems a reasonable assumption that the four 


oxgangs would lay here.(18) 


It is evident frein the terrier of 1685 that the 
manufacture of paper was a new industry within 
the parish. It speaks of the newly-erected paper 
mills as being tithe free and one ¢an imagine that 
the rector would view this with some disfavour. 
These were the High and Low Paper Mills north 
of Ellerburn and sited on Dalby Beck. They 
were active into the second half of the nineteenth 
century; today they are respectively High and 
Low Paper Mill Farms. The census of 1871 for 
Thornton Dale lists a John Linton, papermaker, 
born at West Ayton. The terrier is signed by the 
rector, Thomas Comber, soon to add the deanery 
of Durham to his two rectories; by Robert 
Hunter, who was almost certainly the curate of 
Thornton at the time; and by the churchwardens, 
two for Thornton and fourrepresenting Farmanby 
and Ellerburn. 


Dean Comber may not have been a pastor but 
he was an administrator; he not only clarified the 
issue of the tithes within the parish but he also 
found time to restore the church in 1681 and 
rebuild the rectory in 1695. The latter, in turn, 
was replaced in 1841.(19) This building is now 
known as Comber House but is no longer the 
rectory. 


Thomas Mason, who succeeded Dean Comber 
as rector in 1699, felt able, thanks largely to his 
predecessor, to record in a terrier of 1716 that 
“There is not one foot of ground throughout the 
parish Tythe Free”. From him we learn that the 
inhabitants of Thornton, Farmanby, and Ellerburn 
had equal rights on the then extensive commons 
lying to the north of the village. The commons 
are no more. Their margins, after the late 
eighteenth century enclosures, gave way to 
cultivation and the remainder is today better 
known as Dalby Forest. 


A terrier of 1743 is more detailed. It 
describes the rectory as being a stone house 
covered with thatch and comprising Parlour, 
Hall, Kitchen, Pantry, Milk House, Two Cellars, 
Brewhouse, Coach House, Coal House, Stable, 
Cowhouse, Calfhouse, Hogsty and a Barn 
containing five bays. There was a Garden, 
Orchard and Foldyard. A later terrier says that 
the barn of five bays will hold twenty loads of 
unthreshed grain. 
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The glebe still consists of four oxgangs of 
arable land dispersed in the three fields east of the 
beck and the three closes of pasture and meadow 
south of the village. The rector adds that he had 
lately divided his glebe pasture, the Broats, into 
three, ‘Broats’ is derived from Old Norse ‘Broti’ 
- a heap of trees felled in a wood and thus a 
clearing in a wood.(20) This word would 
indicate that clearances in the forest were taking 
place in the tenth or eleventh centuries. The 
post-conquest term, for land taken in from the 
forest was ‘assart’. The field name Broats 
occurs elsewhere in Pickering Lythe. 

The terrier of 1743 describes the system of 
tithing in kind. 

The tenth fleece of wool is paid at shearing 

time and the custom is for the owner to take 

up three fleeces and the rector’s agent the 

fourth and so forwards. On St Peter's Day 

-{1 August] Tyth lambs were taken. for five 
half a lamb [in money?] for six a whole 
lamb, For four or under the owner pays 
nothing in regard he pays one in six. Pigs 
are tithed when three weeks old. For five 
half a pig in money as the rector and owner 
can agree, For six and upwarda whole pig, 
for four nothing is paid. Geese, Turkeys 
and Ducks are tithed at Michaelmas all in 
similar fashion. Every swarm of Bees 
pays a penny and a tenth of the Honey and 

Wax is taken from the old stocks in the 

autumn. 

A Cow witha Calf pays twopence at Easter, 

a dry Cow [not in milk] pays a penny. He 

that has five calves within a year pays ten 

groats [3s.4d.] for six or more a noble 

[6s.8d.]. Fora Foal is paid a penny, a plow 

a penny and every peck sowing of Hemp 

Seed pays threepence. 

Every person over sixteen years of age 

pays twopence and these payments make 

up the Easter Book. 


Tithe was still taken in kind from the two 
Dalby Farms but for more than sixty years money 
had been taken from the occupiers of the 
“Archbishop’s Marish land commonly called 
Newstead Grange”. The surplice fees due to the 
rector were: Burial in the Chancel — for opening 
the ground 10s.0d. and for reading the burial 
office 10s.0d. Burial with a coffin 1s.0d. and 
without a coffin 8d. | Marriage by Licence 
10s.0d. and by Banns 1s.0d. Churching fee 8d. 


There were two fixed payments annually out 
of the rectory and these are recorded in a terrier 
of 1770 and repeated in later terriers. The rector 
wrote: “Twenty shillings are paid yearly out of 
the Rectory of Thornton to the Rector of Thorpe 
Bassett (as tradition has it) for not burying there”. 
There may have been more than a grain of truth 
in this tradition. Thorpe Bassett was said in 1647 
to have been the mother church of Thornton ... 
and the rector of Thorpe Bassett had a pension of 
twenty shillings from his church as early as 
1291.(21) 


This arrangement was not unique; there was 
a similar, if not strictly parallel, requirement in 
thetwelfth century that the newly ordained rectory 
of Sneaton should pay ten shillings yearly to 
Whitby Abbey and that the dead belonging to the 
chapelry should be buried in the cemetery of St 
Mary’s, the parish church of Whitby. Sneaton 
later obtained its own burial ground.(22) Itis not 
known whether the payment of this sum ended 
with the Dissolution of the Monasteries or at an 
earlier date. 


When the rectory of Thornton was ordained it 
seems probable that the mother church of Thorpe 
Bassett would insist on burials taking place there. 
After all, burial fees were a valuable source of 
income toachurch. Thornton for its part would 
find this requirement difficult to fulfil, the two 
churches being distant some eight or nine miles, 
and preferred to submit an annual payment of 
twenty shillings. Itis significant that the mother 
church of Thorpe Bassett and the daughterchurch 
of Thornton Dale share the same dedication, that 
of All Saints. 


Thorpe Bassett terriers confirm the payment 
of twenty shillings yearly by the rector of 
Thornton to the rector of Thorpe Bassett and 
although they give no reason for the payment 
they all agree that it should be paid on St Mark’s 
Day [25 April]. A Thorpe Bassett terrier of 1865 
reveals that the paymentcontinues. Jeffery states 
that it was paid to the end of the nineteenth 
century.(23) 

To return to the Thornton terrier of 1770: 
“Ten shillings is paid yearly out of the Rectory of 
Thornton upon the fifth of November to the 
Ringers upon a part of the Broats.” After the 
failure of the Gunpowder Plot in 1605 churches 
throughout the country were ordered to celebrate 
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the King’s escape from assassination by causing 
their bells to be rung on 5 November each year. 
The Thornton Ringers were still receiving their 
ten shillings in 1857 but there is no mention of 
this payment in a terrier of 1865. 


In 1770 the parish clerk’s wages were said to 
be by custom. ‘Corn Men’ paid him sixpence 
and ‘Grass Men’ were required to pay him 
fourpence a year. The occupiers of the Marish 
and Dalby Farms paid him one shilling a year 
each. The clerk’s payments for church duties 
included sixpence “for setting out a psalm at 
burial”. The sexton was paid five shillings a year 
for sweeping the church and one shilling [a 
year?] for cutting the weeds in the churchyard. 
For making a grave he had one shilling and “half 
a crown was demanded for tolling the bell at a 
funeral”. Whether or not he received the latter 
payment is not recorded. He received annually 
a somewhat unusual emolument: “Four pounds 
of candles are allowed him for ringing the eight 
o’clock bell from 15th November to Shrove 
Tuesday”. This was surely the curfew bell 
whose origins dated from the early Middle Ages. 
The tradition of ringing the eight o’clock bell at 
Thornton was maintained until well into the 
1930s. The sexton was still receiving his four 
pounds of candles in 1857 but by 1865 a payment 
of twenty shillings a year had been substituted 
for the candles. 

The church furniture is described in a terrier 
of 1777. There were three bells; a Crimson 
Velvet Cushion and a Valence fringed with Gold 


‘for the Pulpit; Three Communion Patens of 


Silver- one dated 1685, a gift of John Hill, a 
Silver Cup and Cover from Roger Hunter of 
Newstead Grange who died in 1659. The rector 
noted: “The churchyard is fenced by the parish”’. 


The old order came to an end in 1780; the 
three open fields east of the beck were enclosed 
by an Act of Parliament of that year and a terrier 
of 1781 recorded the changes as they affected the 
rectory. Enclosure would have an even greater 
impact on the village as a whole. A further Act 
of 1795 would complete the enclosures of 
Thornton, Farmanby, Ellerburn, and 
Kingthorpe.(24) 

The terrier of 1781 repeats that there are four 
oxgangs of arable belonging to the glebe in the 
three fields east of the beck and adds that the 


fields are now enclosed. The four oxgangs 
consisted of 8 acres in Peasland and 31 acres in 
East Field. The glebe meadow and a pasture 
remained as_ before. The Enclosure 
Commissioners awarded the rector a further 489 
acres in East Field in lieu of Rector’s Tithe in the 
three open fields east of the beck (now enclosed) 
and one acre in Middle Field “upon Caulklands”’. 
In lieu of “common right and all the tythes of the 
common and waste east of the beck” the rector 
was allotted 127 acres of common land. This 
was bound on the east by Allerston Common, on 
the south by Wilton Lordship, on the west by Mr. 
Hill and on the north by John Boyes. 


Under the Act of Enclosure of 1780 the rectory 
was awarded the annual sum of £100.2s.4d. in 
lieu of tithes, payments from homesteads, garths, 
orchards, ancient and other enclosures on the 
east side of Thornton Beck and north of the Syme 
or Row Beck. The Syme was the ancient 
boundary between the old open fields of Thornton 
and the lands attached to Newstead Grange which 
was in the possession of the Archbishop of York 
but which paid tithe to the rector of Thornton. It 
will be remembered that money in lieu of tithe in 
kind had been taken from the Newstead Grange 
Farms since the early years of the eighteenth 
century. The annual combined sum was 
£17.13s.6d. and this amount was later confirmed 
by the Tithe Commissioners in 1845 when it 
became a tithe rent charge or ‘corn rent’. 


Following the final enclosure of Farmanby in 
1795 a further £81.18s.0d. was awarded to the 
rectory in lieu of tithe in respect of old enclosed 
lands west of the beck. There was a further 
allotment of 35 acres 3 roods 19 perches in 
Farmanby having the Whitby road on the west 
and a lane leading to Dalby on the south. This 
allotment must have been on the edge of the 
common and in the vicinity of Pexton Moor. 


From a terrier of 1809 we learn that the 
rectory retains its thatched roof but a new stable 
for two horses has been erected with a granary 
above. There is also a new calf house, a house 
for dogs, and two hog styes. “All the above at the 
expense of the Revd. John Webb [rector].” He 
adds “The old ruins of an ancient barn are 
removed”. The same rector was responsible for 
the terriers of 1817 and 1825 and these show little 
change from the terrier of 1809. The rectory still 
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has its thatched roof, the parlour is wainscotted 
and floored with boards but hall and kitchen have 
stone floors. John Webb held the living from 
1781 to 1838. He had witnessed the demise of 
the centuries old system of open field farming 
and the beginning of what later became knownas 
the age of “Victorian high farming’. 

Change of a different nature is recorded in a 
terrier of 1849. The new rectory, replacing that 
of 1695, is described for the first time: 

A Stone House covered with Slates. Three 

Parlours with boarded floors; Hall, Pantry, 

Butler’s Pantry, Kitchen, Back Kitchen, 

two Larders floored with flags, seven 

Bedrooms, two smaller rooms and all 

underdrawn. Two staircases and a water 

closet. 

Outside, the buildings are much as they were 
in 1809. The stable has retained its thatched roof 
and the cowhouse, hog styes and granary remain. 
To the south of the house there is a garden of 
three quarters of an acre and on the east there is 
an orchard and another garden. 


The following entry appears in a terrier of the 
rectory for the first time: “Headstones are paid 
for; ten shillings and sixpence by custom to the 
rector”. He adds “There is a sermon preached 
every Sunday in the forenoon and prayers in the 
afternoon throughout the year”. 


There is little new in the terriers of 1853, 1857 
and 1865. The glebe is still said to be four 
oxgangs; a late, rare use of this archaic term but 
the description was by this time little more than 
standard form. In fact the glebe, following the 
enclosure of 1781 and 1795, was now some 280 
acres, approximately four times its original size. 


From the terriers — unlike those for Ellerburn 
- itis not possible to come to any firm conclusion 
as to whether ornot the rectors invariably farmed 
the glebe themselves. The terrier of 1663 gives 
only the annual value, namely £20.0s.0d. Dean 
Comber, the pluralist, was frequently absent 
from his rectory ana seems to have placed more 
emphasis on his tithes, as did his successor 
Thomas Mason, 1699-1745. Two later rectors 
were members of the Hill family, lords of the 
manor of Thornton and, this being so, it is a 
reasonable assumption that the glebe would be 
treated as a part of the manorial estate. 


Following the enclosures of 1781 and 1795 


there is stronger evidence that the glebe would 
have been tenanted. Strickland had written that 
where tithes were exchanged for land at the time 
of enclosure “It has been customary to allow him 
[the incumbent] the power of letting upon lease 
for the first twenty-one years after 
enclosure”.(25) 


The two adjoining parishes, the rectory of 
Thornton and the vicarage of Ellerburn, 
exemplify through their respective terriers the 
marked contrast between a _ well-endowed 
rectory, which was something of an autocracy, 
and a fragmented vicarage, its church standing 
isolated from the majority of its congregation 
and with but modest endowments. 
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3 right column-line 11 for W.S. Brooks read F.W. Brooks 
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5 (1962) 7—14 

18 right column-line 10 for present read presence 

26 right column-line 44 for 19 read 39 

. 28 left column -line 37 for inceasing read increasing 

29 right column-line 1 for Ellerby read Ellerburn 

31 right column-line 26 for Hoseleys read Horsley’s 

32 right column-line 6 for Payments read Payment 

36 right column-line 44 for Marshes read Marishes 

37 right column-line 46 for Marish read Marishes 


38 left column -line 11 for his read this 


38 left column -line 31 -for “to submit an annual" read “to 
submit to an annual" 


39 left column -line 5 for 489 read 49 
39 left column -line 12 for bound read bounded 


40 reference 15 for XXXVIII read XXXVII 
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